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ABSTRACT 

Undergraduate enrQllment patterns among state 
colleges and universities changed dramatically between 1969 and 1974^ 
including large differences in enrollment growth between rural and 
urban institutions and among various regiona of the country* Overall 
enrollment patterns reflected logical reactions of students and their 
parents to college financing problems* The cost of college attendance 
rose and large numbers of students chose lover^cost educational 
opportunities. This study^ based on information from 247 state 
colleges and universities^ also found that Institutions that charged 
low tuitions but lost undergraduate enrollment were usually located 
in rural areas where per capita income was consiaerably below the 
statewide average. Few institutions in urban areas lost enrollment. 
No urban institution charging annual tuition and fees lower than $200 
In 1974 experienced an enrollment d^cline^ whereas some aharging o^ver 
$600 a year did. The fact that cost 1^ playing an increasingly 
significant roll in enrollment patterns is supported by oensus data 
on median family income increases* (Author/IBH) 
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"If women attended 
colleg© at the same 
rate as men, if low 
[ncome people could 
attend at the same 
rates as highi Income 
people, if attendance 
rates were as high 
throughout the country 
as they are in leading 
states, enrollment 
would probably be 




Howard Bowen (1974) 



Highlights 



Between 1969 and 1074, undergraduate enrolfment patterns at 247 state 
colleges and universities reflected cost of attendance problems faced by students 
and their families. 

1 Students sought lower cost education opportunities close to home. 



2, Urban institutions grew fa 
commuter and part-time studi 



ter than rural institutions. Institutions serving 
lents grew the most rapidly. Institutional missions did 



not differentiate among enrollment losers and gainers, 

3. Part-time enrollments increased sharply. As a percent of full-time-equivalent 
enrollment, the rate of increase was 12, 25, 45 and 49 percent respectively in the 
East, West, Midwest and South. 

4. Institutions which lost enrollment almost always were located in counties 
where per capita income was significantly below the state average. 

5. Among urban institutions there was a clear correlation between tuition and 
enrollment. Among rural institutions, state and local per capita income differences 
were reflected In enrollment rates. 

6. Nationaliy, in all kinds of postsecondary instiiutfons, the average age of college 
students increased The 18 to 19 year old enrollment remained constant while £4 
to 34 year old enrollment Increased shafply. Among older students, more than, 
two-thirds attended! college part-time. 

7. Institutions in states which prtviously exportid many students experienced 
large enrollment increases (the eastern states eKperienced a 44 percent 
increase); while mstitutions in states which previously impoeled many students 
grew much more sibwiy (enrollment in the mrdwestern states Increased only 2 
percent). The average institutional growth rate was 13 percent. 

8. Attendance declined most sharply among students from low- and 
middle-income families. In constant' dollars, between 1969 and 1973, the average 
income gap between all families with 18-24 year old depandent members enrolled 
fulhttme in all Ameriican colleges, and all American families with^ 18-^24 year old 
dependenis widened from $2,366 to $2,781 
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IffltPflril Jf^f ifin foltowing is an analysis of yndergraduate enrollment patterns among 

ill 11.1 %J%MM%^'U%Jl I 247 state colleges and universities which ^ 

■;; Association of State Colleges and Universities, All of the members are four-year 

tnstHutions granting baccalaureati degrees. Many offer graduate programs and a 
growmg numiber offer iess^than^baccala^ireate programs- The institutions are 
publicly supported anid are located' in 47 states and tv^o territories- The period of 
mv/estigation began in f 9S9 and ended in 1974. 



^thflfi ^ Burmy was sent to 320 institutions belonging to AASCU; 247 institutions 

^ IJ i^^'M Wl returned complete surveys. The surve]}/ requested data on undergraduate 
V^IQ snrollrneniS. tuition and/ fee rales, insiiitutional location, and student 
Wiy^iS charact^ristm The data then were Mplored in order to identify nationwide and 
regional undefgradiyate enrollment pMerns. Tlie patterns were eKplained with the 
aid of infof mation drawn from other sources, mainly government studies and 
schplarly research. The combined data stron/gly suggest that factors related to 
cost of attendanoB best explain extensive ©nrollmenf changes among state 
coffeges and univ/ersiHes in recent years. Institutional enrollments reflected the 
behavior of studeots seeking lower cost educational opportunities close to home. 
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1 Undergraduate enroilmen/t patterns among the 247 AASCU member 

inQOf institutions changed dramatically between 1969 and 1974.^ While the institutions 
experienced an overall 13,2 percent fncrease in undergraduate full-time 
eqyivalent (FTE) enrollmerits,. a substantial percentage of rural institutions lost 
enrollments, but a high percentage of urban institutions (defined as being within 
30 miles of city/county areas with population over 100,000) experisncad 
enrollment increases.^ During the period studied, the proportion of FTE 
enrollments accounted for by part-time students increased 12, 25, 45 and 49 
percent in the East, West, Midwest and South respectively,^ Most instftuttons 
serving primarily commuter students grew more than 40 percent.^ While rates of 
enrollment growth varied among different types of institutions, grouped according 
to the Carnegie Classification Structure, rural or urban location largety 
differentiated enrollment losers from gainers.^ 

Enrollments in midwestern and western states increased 2.3 percent and 6,3 
percent respectively. This contrasted sharply with enrollment increases of '43,8 
percent and 21.|,percent in eastern and southern states.^ The urban/rural factor 
to some extent explains the differences In enrollment growth among ihe regions, 
Mndwestern, western and southern states contained proportionately greater 
numbers of rural institutions than eastern states;^ however, additional differences 
existed. 

Several southern and most eastern states historically exported large 
percentages of high school graduates to institutions in other states,* Also, the 
college building era began later and continued up to the present in many of these 
states. By contrast, midwestern and western states imported large percentages 
of high school graduates from other states, while maintaining high college 
participation rates among in^-state high school graduates;^ and the institution 
building period ended by 1970 In most of these states. 

A logical explanation for regional differences in enrollment growth is that 
regional enrollment reflects a nationwide close to home college attendance 
trend.® Many eastern and southern states, which traditionally exported students 
to midwestern and western states, recently built or upgraded public four-year 
institutions, thus expanding close to home access. Institutions in these states 
experienced large enrollment Increases, 

Conversely^ many midwestern and western institutions probably experienced 
, the effects of eastern students attending institutions close to home through 
declining oul-of-state enrollments.^^ 

U.S. Census Bureau data also document major changes in college 
attendance patterns among students. These characteristics help to explain 
enrollment patterns experienced by the sun/eyed institutions. U,S. Census 
reports indicate that since 1969 there has been a marked decline in the 
propensity of 18 to 19 year olds to enroll in any collega. Between 1970 and 1974 
there was virtually no increase in the number of 18 to 19 year olds enrolled, yet 
high school graduating classes increased roughly 5 percent during that period."'^ 

By contrast, there was a sharp increase In enrollment among students aged 
24 to 34, Enrollments Jn this age group Increased by 63 percent between 1970 
and 1974. By more than a two-to-^one majority, these older students enrolled as 
part-time students. ^2 

There was a steep decline In the number of families with dependent students 
enrolled fulhtime. Between 1969 and 1973, the number of families with dependent 
18 to 24 year olds enrolled fulktinlQ declined at a rate of 13.8 percent.^^ 

There are several possible explanations for the enrollment changes: the end 
of the draft and th^ Vietnam War, disillusionment with higher education, and a 
depressed Job market. However, most factors Indicate that students and their 
families are having increased difficulty meeting the costs of residential college 
attendance. 



•Among soulhern slates, ©nfollment jncreasei significantly outdlitincid ihe national avefage In enly four etates: 
Fiorida. Mar/land. South Carolina and Viminia. All of these stales, ©xcspt Floridi, exported more than 20 percent of 
thilr college going high school graduates ta oiheif itatag in 1968. 



Cost related factars, such as family income, sibling overlap, and institutional 
location, can logically explain enfollment patterns. In addition, the survey data 
suggest a relationship among tuition charges, family income, and enrollment 
levels. 

As discussed earlier, U,S. Census data documented an overall 13,8 percent 
decline in fuil-tims attendance rates as reflected by the number of families with 
dependents enrolled fulhtime between 1969 and 1973, Among families earning 
less than $15,000 annually (figures were in constant dollars), there was a 20 
percent decline in the rate of attendance. The steepest rates of decline occurred 
among families earning less than $5,000 annually. Art 8,2 percent decline in the 
rate of attendance also occurred among families earning more than $15,000 
annually, 

The above, together with the results of the First National City Bank of Nev/ 
York study showing that 12,8 percent of American families, most of.them in the 
iow-income category, had members or friends who were prevented from 
attending college because of cost J ^ 

The fact that higher education increasingly became limited to the more 
affluent between 1969 and 1973 also is reflected in a 7.6 percent Increase (from 
$13,638 to $14,679) in the constant dollar median incomes of families with 
dependent students enrolled full-time. During the same period, the median 
income of all families with dependent children increased only 5.5 percent The 
constant dollar gap between families with dependents enrolled full-time in cgllege 
and all families with college -aged dependents widened from $2,366 in 1969 to 
$2,781 In 1973, a 17 percent increase, 

presurnably, some students from low-Income and middleHncome families 
partially compensated for the loss of ability to pursue full-time courses of study by 
enrolling part-time. However, the New York study indicates that a siiable number 
of young people abandoned college aspirations altogether. 

A demographic phenomenon, recently labeled by Davia Goldberg and Albert 
Anderson at the University of Michigan Population Studies Center as '^sibling 
overlap", also increased the pressures on family budgets. The effects of this 
phenomenon can explain differing enrollment patterns for studanta affected by 
it J6 Sibling overlap required ever increasing proportions of current family Income 
to be ailocated to meet college going expenses because the number of college 
age siblings in the average family increased, while the space Intervals between 
siblings decreased. 

The sibling overlap phenomenon began to take hold around 1968. The 
average family started in the 1950*s had three children at less than two-year 
intarvals. Immediately after World War II the average famHy was closer to having 
two children at four-year Irnen/als, Around 1968 the first wave of children enrolled 
in college. By 1970 the second wave began and families had to maintain double 
college bills four more years. The effects of the sibling overlap phenomenon will 
not begin to lessen until the early 1980's, 

The sibling overlap challenges reasoning that the end of the Vietnam War 
primarily explains a dramatic decline in the college going rates of high school 
graduates. In fact, enrollment rates declined mainly among those affected by 
sibling overlap. Bureau of Labor Statistics data shows that the percent of high 
school graduates going to two-and four-year colleges Increased from 45 percent 
In 1963 to 55 percent in 1968, and then declined to 46 percent again by 1974,^^ 
However, the number of young men in military sen/ice may have affected 
enrollments after high schooL But, the demand for college education among 
students 24 year old and older (Le, those unaffected by sibling overlap) continued 
to accelerate, according to the 1962 to 1968 growth curve. As Indicated earlier, 
Census data show that between 1970 and 1974, enrollments of students between 
ages of 24 and 34 increased 63 pi rcent. 

Sibling ovwlap also may explain why attendance rates declined while tuitions 
increased only slightly faster than the rate of Inflation between 1969 and 1974. As 
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the overlap phenomenon took effect, larger proportions of family budgets were 
required tp cover college costs. Thus, in reality, the cost of college attendance 
increased faster for families (especially among those whose incomes precluded 
eligibility for student aid) than the rate of inflation and the rate of tuition increases. 

In light of the abovi, it is not surprising that fuIMime attendance declined in 
many cases between 1969 and 1974. As students increasingly attended 
institutions close to home, because of the high cost of residential attendance, 
rural institutions became increasingly dependent on students from surrounding 
areas. The families of these students had to counter the effects of urban-rural 
income differences and the sibling overlap phenomenon. Also, since 1969^ 
median family incomes have not kept pace with inflatlon;^fl while the cost of 
attendance has exceeded the rate of inflation in many Instances,''^ 

Rural institutions^ being geographically more dependent on relatively 
expensive residential attendance, were hit harder by Increasing transportation 
costs, other inflation, sibling overlap, and probably also by a lack of local job 
opportunities for students. It is not siirprlsing that rural Institutions were more 
likely than urb^.n institutions to lose enrollment in the period between 1969 and 
1974, even at several institutions charging relatively low tuitions. 

Differences between per capita Incomes In counties in which institutions 
losing enrollment were located (mostly rural institutions), and state average per 
capita incomes essentially equalized the cost of attending institutions, regardless 
of tuition differences. This Is illustrated in the following tabte: 



Table i 


tnatitutions with 1974 Tuitions and Fees In the foHovvIng Ranges 


Inititutions which lost 


Nation 


$0«200 


$a00-400 $400-600 $60D-j- 


enroilnient: Average local 


Percent differ- 






per Ciplti Income 


ence in per capita 


N/A 




compared to average state 


income 


Urban 


--13.3 -14.4 - 6.3 


per capita income* 










Dollar difference 






Source: AASCU Survey data 


In par capita 


N/A 




Income 


Urban 


-^$526 -$599 -$284 


and Sun/ey of Current Business 








data April 1975. 


Midwestern States 








Percent differ- 








ence in per capita 








Income 


N/A 


-23.1 -=13.1 47 




Dollar difference 








In per capita 








income 


N/A 


-$925 -S03O =-£21 2 ^ 




"Local per capita income - average per capita incom% in QOuntim in which 






institutions located. 




State per capita income - avi 


erage state-wide per capita inaomD. 




Figures aggregated nationally and regionally. 



The effects of tuition rates on enrollment growth are veiy difficult to assess 
because a great many other factors potentially influence enrollment. Among such 
factors art location, high school graduating class slae, traditlohal rates of college 
attendance, total cost of attending colleges (as differentiated from tuition alone), 
non-resident tuition, numbers of two- and four-year institutions opening or 
closing, and state population growth and migration. 

The above factors were assessed as far as possible with the aid of available 
data, and each factor could have had some effect on enrollment. However, 
overall, tuition and fee rate generally explained enrollment patterns, especially 
when vanations in per capita incomi are considered, 
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Tuition and enrollment parallels are particularly clear among urban 
institutions. 

No urban institution charging annual tuition and fees lower than $200 In 1974 
experienced an enrollment decline between 1969 and 1974, Among institutions 
charging more than $600, some institutions In every region experienced 
enrollment declines. In every region there was a clear parillel between tuition 
and fee rates and probability of enrollment decline, 

Among rural institutions the tuition-enrollment correlation was less clear In 
the eastern region the parallel holds; except in West Virginia where two rural 
institutions charging tuition and fees In the $200-S400 range lost enrollment, 
possibly as a result of a 2.7 percent decline In the size of state high school 
graduating classes. 

In the southern states enrollment and tuition correlated up to the $600 and 
over category In this category there were only five rural institutions, four of which 



Table II 

BnroUmmM gains and 
losses among urban* 
institutions, 1%9-1974, 
by 1974 tuition and fee 
oatagories 



I Parcent gaining 
I Percent losing 



% 
100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

ao 

10 
0 



East 



0= 200^ 400- 

2O0 400 500 600- 



South 



200 400 iOO 600+ 



Midwest 

0^ 20Q- 400' 

200 ^MJO 600 600+ 



West 



0- 200- 400- 

200 400 aOO 600 + 




2 5 8 23 
Number of institutions 



26 



8 16 



11 



'Institutions within 30 miles of city/county with population over 100,000, 
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were located in Virginia, a state which recently upgraded and expanded its public 
institutions. 'The fifth institution, located in North Carolina, was formerly a private 
institution whose tuition and fee charges were reduced sharply in recent years. 

In the rnidwestern states aver 50 percent of all rural instltutions lost 
enrollment, regardless of tuition and fee rates charged. A probable explanation 
for the apparent evenness of decline can be seen by referring back to Table 1, 
Average per capita income differences between counties in which institutions 
were located and states ranged from $^925 among institutions charging tuitions 
in the S200-$400 category to $--212 In the over $600 category. On the basis of 
this comparison, the institutions charging the highest tuitions were least 
expensive for local people to attend. 

Among the western states the tuition-enrollment parallel held. 



Table III 




Enrollment gains and 




losses among rurar 




Institutions 1969-1974, 


100 


by 1974 tuition and fee 
oategories 


90 




80 




70 
60 




50 
40 




30 




20 




10 


C3 Percent gaining 
Farcent losing 


0 



East 



0- 200- 400= 

200 400 600 600+ 



South 



0= 200^ 400- 

200 400 600 600+ 



0 5 5 12 0 
Number of Institutions 




Midwest 

0= 200' 400- 

200 400 600 600+ 




West 

0- 200- 
200 400 



400* 

600 600 + 



29 



6 22 



0 13 



14 



'Institutions more than 30 miles from city/county with population over 100,000. 
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Cl^nr^ii l^i#^ri v\/f^'^® -^^r# ^^^^ appear to be some parallel between tuition and enrollment, 

UriOlUdlOn c\b0^^^ P%rall®' is between total cost of attendance and enrollment during the 

beriod 1^®^ 19^4- fact, overall enrollment patterns reflected logical reactions 

gtud^^*® ^^d *heir parents to college financing problems. The cost of college 
%ttend0^^® '%& larger numbers of students chose lower cost educational 
^ppo^gnitles, a result, the least expensive forms of higher education grew the 
^tiost U^^ public two-year institutions grew very fast, as did public four-year 
'ristituti^^® ^^h/lng primarily commuter students; and part-time enrollments grew 
*Viuch 10^^^ ^Sb^ full'time enrollments. Institutions close to urban centers, 
' ^eaardl^®® °^ WP®' generally grew rapidly, while many rural institutions, more 
^gpePj^ent on j^gsidential attendees, lost enrollment As with housing, energy, 
^ood, trar^gportation In recent years, old standards became increasingly 
difficult j^^ihta^n. But, those with higher educational aspirations generally did 
hot decide to without; instead, aspirations shifted toward less expensive 

^Iternati^®^-. , . . 

gj^ronme^j patterns among four-year state colleges and universitjes raise 

^any qUestiOhj^^ Among them, do the patterns indicate a permanent change in 

^olleqe S^^^fl i^ehavior, or do they merely represent a short-term phenomenon 

^ggQQl^ted wi^^ an economically and politically unstable time? Can the patterns 

k% expl^'ned yvel! by factors unrelated to costs? Do the patterns tell us 

^nythiriS ^bo^ future enrollment trends? Available data cannot answer the first 

^uestio^^'^^ ^^^^y suggest answers to the second and third questions. 

j^e Carr^^gie Council publication More Than Survml lists the end of the 

^r^ft h*9^ ^^^t attendance, changes in the Job market, and deferred 

^^^jggjons ai factors influencing the decline of enrollment rates among 

VaditioH^^ college age youth. But as to order of Influence, the Council stated, 

'^IjpfQj^unatel^ ^^ere are no good sun/ey data that shed light on the relative 

if^^Q^^nce of '^|ie various factors that have Influenced this decline." This analysis 

bought 'f^*®^^pret institutional enrollment patterns rather than weigh alternative 

^^^jgi^^tions- Y^ese patterns would be difficult to explain on any basis other than 

^Qgj^Qf.pttenci^pce. For example, how can other factors explain the 

^indinq tf^^^ st\^^ents preferred urban Institutions, regardless of type? The factors 

Hsted by Carnegie Council are undoubtedly important, however, among state 

Colleges igfiiversities, cost-of-attendance seems to best explain enrollment 

batternS- ^. . . 

for tn^ fyture, the size of the nation's high school graduating class }s 

broiect^^ to jf^^^^ease by only 1 percent by 1980, and then decline In size. 

^reviou^-y ^^E data showing a sharp increase In the proportion of student 

%nrollrri^^^ ac^^unted for by older, part-time students (even the fulhtime portion of 

^Ider st^'d®'^* %jirollments have more than compensated for slow^ed growth in 

^nroilm^"*^ ar^ong traditional college age youth) suggest that if this trend 

^ontinu^®' st^y college enrollments may increase despite the reduced pool of 

' ^radition^' college age persons. Continuation of this trend also may mask, as It 

^as In r^^®^^ W^''^' financial difficulties that many students face in attempting to 

Secure ft^^'^^'% higher educational opportunities. If, however, the older student 

^rend d^®^ no^ continue, the data suggest that student cost-of=attendance 

broblern^ will reflected more clearly In institutional enrollment patterns. 
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Postscri 



This study was limited in time to the years 1969 through 1974, In 1975, 
enrollments at public and private four-year Institutions Increasid 4.3 perctnt (4.8 
percent at public four-year institutions) according to a study recently conducted 
by Dr Garland G, Parkar for the Arnerican College Testing Progrann.^^ This 
represents the largest single year increase since 1969. 

Dr. Parkar's assessment of factors rtsponslble for the 1975 enrollnnent 
Increase support several findings reported in this study. He Qbierves that 
part-time enrollments continued to Increase fastf r than fulhtime enrollments. 
Urban institutioni exparienced greater than average enrollment increases. The 
growth trend in enrollments among older students continued. 

Increased older student enrollments were reflected in a 7.4 percent increaie 
in the number of college freshmen since 1974, Between 1974 and 1975 there was 
only a 0,3 percent gain in the number of high school graduates and a 0.8 percent 
increase in the estimated number of 18-year-olds. According to Dr. Parker, "It is 
clear that the historic pool of potential first-time degree credit stydents, while 
supportive of a modest rise In enrollnient, was inadequate to provide numbers 
sufficient to so large an inorease." In addition to factors such as increased 
enrollments among older and part-time students^ increased enrollments among 
women and veterans and increased retention of students already enrolled, he 
suggests that the desire for Job security related to the current recession also had 
a positive impact. 

For the future Dr. Parker sounds a note of caution: "If institutions of higher 
education rely primarily upon secondary school graduates for their incoming 
students* it Is almost Inevitable that enrollments will decelerate in the remaining 
1970s, decline slowly in the early 1980s and then fall off more precipitously in the 
later 1980s/* 

Dr Parker does not comment on the relationship of cost factors to 
enrollment, but his cautionao^ note about the future raises an Important question. 
Do the enrollment increases of 1975 signal a recovery from the influence of war 
and recession, or do they mask declining access to fulhtlme college study among 
traditional college age youth? If the latter is true, then a decline in the effective 
cost of full-time study would stimulate increased attendance rates among 
traditional college age youth. Thus, as Howard Bowen obsen^ed, "If women 
attended college at the same rate as men. If low income people could attend at 
the same rate as high income people, if attendance rates were as high 
throughout the country as they are in leading states, enrollment would probably 
be increased by at least 6 or 7 million." 
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Not©: Tables refer to AASCU undergraduate enrollment 



1 



Number of Percentage of 
hstitutions Institutions 



National Patterns Lost FTE Enrollment 76 30.7 

•I6£a lQ-7yi Gained 0-20% 60 24.3 

Gained 20-40% 48 19.5 

Gained Over 40% 63 25,5 

Total 247 100.O 



2 



Tuition 
$0^200 



$200-400 



$400'60D 



$600+ 



Urban-Rural 


Insta. Mlles^ tets. 

Lost 


Milei^ Inst 


Miles ^ 


Insts. 


Attendance Patterns 


Enrollment o — 18 


92 46 


152 


13 


by 1974 Tuition and 


Gained 








Fee Categories 


Enrollment 14 0 34 


51 71 


48 


53 




'Average miles to city/county with population over 100,000. 






3 


East 


South 


Midwest 


Wast 


Regional Part-Time 


Percent of Part-time 1969 19 J 


13.0 


12J 


24,4 


Attendance Patterns 


Percent of Part-time 1974 21 .9 


19,4 


18J 


30,4 


1969-1974 












Rate of 1 neraase {Pereant) 1 1 .7 


49.2 


44j 


24.6 



43 



27 



4 



Commuter Institution 
Enrollment Growth 
196S-1974 



Decllnad 



Increassd 
0^20% 



Increased 
20-40% 



Comitiuter 
Institutions 



Definition: Commuter institution ^At least 75 percant 

of enrollment accounted for by commuting and/or 
part'tlme students. 



Increased 
More than 
40% 

20 



EKLC 



5 



State College 
and University 
Undergraduate 
Enrollment Growth 
by Carnegie 
institutional Type 
and Urban Location 



Note: 

Institutions Included in this table 
were limited to those named In 
the Carnegie Commission's A 
Classification of fnstitutions of 
Higher Education, and therefore 
do not account for all sun/eyed 
Institutions. N-200 
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Regional Patterns 
1969-1974 



Institutional 

Type 

East 

Doctoral 

Comprehensive I 
Comprehensive II 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts II. 

South 

Doctoral 

Comprehensive I 
Comprehensive II 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts II 

Midwest 

Doctoral 

Comprehensive I 
Comprehensive II 
Doctoral Arts I 
Liberal Arts 11 

West 

Doctoral 

Comprehensive I 
Comprehensivf II 
Doctoral Arts 1 
Liberal Arts II 



Percent of 
Urban 



N/A 
59 
61 
N/A 

20 



50 
35 
58 
0 

40 



83 
28 
20 
N/A 

33 



66 

59 

11 

N/A 

N/A 



Percent of Gaining 



N/A 

84 

100 

N/A 

100 



100 

6S 
92 
0 

100 



67 

39 

40 

N/A 

67 



67 

68 

22 

N/A 

N/A 



Percent of Regional 
Enrollment 



N/A 

61 

37 

N/A 

.2 



8 

71 
17 
1 
2 



23 
72 
3 

N/A 
2 



10 

82 
8 

N/A 
N/A 



Carnegie Definitions: 

Doctoral - Institutions awarding mora than 10 PhDs annually. 

Comprehensive I =- Liberal Arts and at least two professional or occupational programs. 
Comprehensive II - Liberal Arts and at ieast one professional or occupational program. 
Doctoral Arta ~ institutions scoring 5 or above on Astin Selectivity Indes?, 
Liberal Arts li = All other liberal arts Institutions, 



Number of East 
Institutions 

Lost inrollment 4 

Gained Enrollmfint 56 

Total 50 

Percent Increase in 

FTE inrollmant 43,8 



South Midwest West 



17 
SB 
75 



21,8 



33 
27 
60 



2,3 



21 
31 
52 



6.3 



Total 

76 
171 
247 



13,2 
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Urban Institutions as 
a Percent of Total 
Institutions 1969-1974 



East 

Number Percent 
38 63 



South 

Number 

33 



Midwest 

Pefcent Number Percent 
44 25 42 



15 



West 

NumbBr Percent 
24 46 



8 

Percent of High School 
Graduates Enrolling 
as First-Time 
Undergracluates 

Fall 1968, By State 



□ 



Hrgh school graduates 
remaining in state 

High school graduates 
en roiling out-of-state 



Rank 
Order 

1 Arizona 

2 Dist. of Columbia 

3 California 

4 Wasiiington 

5 New York 

6 Wyonnlng 

7 Illinois 

8 ConneGticut 

9 Rhode Island 

10 Massachusetts 

11 Floricla 

12 Hawaii 

13 Kansas 

14 Mississippi 

15 Oregon 

16 North Dakota 

17 Oklahoma 

18 Idaho 

19 Colorado 

20 Texas 

21 New Jersey 

22 Montana 

23 Utah 
24, Missouri 

25 Nebraska 

26 South Dakota 

27 Arkansas 

28 Nevada 

29 Iowa 

30 Minnesota 

31 Maryland 

32 Ohio 

33 Michigan 

34 Kentucky 

35 New Mexico 

36 Louisiana 

37 Delaware 

38 Wisconsin 

39 Virginia 

40 Alabama 

41 Indiana 

42 Tennessee 

43 Alaska 
44* New Hampshire 

45 Pennsylvania 

46 West Virginia 

47 North Carolina 

48 Georgia 

49 South Carolina 
60 Maine 
51 Vermont 

Percent 0 



gdycatlQn Commission of i^he States, etmi State Pmtsmm&Bry Educ&imn 
ProfHee HandbQ0k. Dehver, 1976. 
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Jay L. Chro\nlittf, E, Davis Martin,. "NQn-Rgsident Studerit EnrollmMt in Stalla 
Institutioi^s Qt Higfher Education,'* Center fat? Higher Iducatlon, UrtyfeTsity of 
S/\pfna, lt7S. p\ 33. 

''Carbone in a rscent $^n/ey of 50 ma/or ^tate univerBitiea Gonclude0, ttim\ 
differ^ntiml taition palioim have bad only a relatlmly Blight effeof on the 
Bdmmlon of mn-midmt slycfarrfi^' faf major public umk^Bftim} > . . "howevsr, 
such pQlicieB f^avB Bff&0tBd th& sdmls&im of nQn-m$ide^$ In ihrn smaiter tess 
pf0$iigiou$ Btate a0BgB$. th&m mstitutions arB howmpmi&mmg BubBiWM 
declines In th:B mrollmeni of out-of^sMe stud&ntB, " 
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Age Distribution 
of Coffege Students 

NumbBtB IhQusands 
Sourcei: 

American Council on iducatlon. 
Policy Analysis Service based yn 
U,S, Bureaii of the Census, 
Curmnt Population ReportB, 
Series No, 222, p. 12; 
No, 241 , p, Ifii; No. 2?2, p. 16; and 
No. 278, p. 5 (Advance Report), 





1970 








1972 




ii?3 




1974 




Aga 




% 


■No. 


% 


No. 


% 




% ' 


No. 


% 




0 






.1 


5 


.1 




.1 


5 


A 




260 


23 


: 279 


3.4 


290 


3J 


^ m9 


3.2 


304 


3i1 




2394 


3S.0 


2,726 


33,7 


2,680 


32,2 


2.517 


28.1 


2,697 


28.3 




1J5? 


25.1 


1.997 


24.7 




mA 


2,073 


2311 


, 2.192 


22.3 


22-24 


1.3S4 


18.3 


1,487 


18.4 


1.461 


17M 




1i.3 


t.Si7 


15.S 


25^29 


939 


12.6 


1.067 


13-2 


1.229 


14.8 


1,278 


14:3 


1.482 


la.o 


30-34 




S.S 


S27 


6.S 


531 


6.4 


§51 




720 


7J 


Subtotal 














i,i7i 




8,827 


83 Jl 


35 and over 














787 


as 


1,025 


ilO.4 


Total 


7,413 


100.0 


a,0S7 


100.0 


8,313 




8 JS6 


too.o 


9,812 


lio.o 



*Columni may not add to totals bacEUSe of rounding, 
Nott: Enrollments reported in October of eaoih year, 



U, S Cansy§, Current 
PopulBtion Reports as 
complied b^^ American 
Council on fiducation 




Nurfibera in thouiands 

25-34 
(2202) 



3i and over 
(1025) 



20j24 
(3719) 



18-19 
(iSS7) 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1974 



Percent Paft-Tlnne Students 
Age 

18*25 17% 
25*34 63% 
35+ 80% 



Inarease 1970'74 
(Full Time On-ly) 
Age 

18^19 3 
20^24 4m 
25*34 31© 
(35 and m&f 
1 §73-74) 48 



EKLC 



12 



Mumber 



Percent 



Age DiMributlort 
mf College Students 

Stx and 

Sfiatiisl974 

^umbms In Thoumnda 



American Council on 
Education, Policy Analysis 
Service based on Bu'reau of 
the Census, Ourmnt 
Populmtion Reports, Strles 
P-2Q, No. aT'B I Advance 
Report), 1975, 





Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Und^r 25 

ruthtirni 












fi3 


Part-time 








o 






Total 




3,070 




S4 


46 


100 


25-34 

Fy|14lma 


562 


25J 


818 


2& 


12 


37 


Part-time 


600 


574 


1,384 


37 


26 


m 




1,371 


831 


ajoa 


62 


3S 


100 


SSand over 


HA 


m 


206 


NA 


NA 


20 


Part-time 


HA 


NA 




NA 


NA 


80 


Tdtal 


47% 


S48 




4@ 


54 


100 



H^imi Figures may *not add tq totals due to rounding. 



t/,S, O&nsus dm& Bhow$:&h&rp decline in fulMim§ QQllege attB^dBnoe among 
18-24 y&Bf a/d dBpendBnt BMBntB, 

Prinnary famliiiS with depind©Bt members 18 to f!4 years old and percent with 
members enrolledf full time in GOllege by family irvcome 



1973 Constant Dollars 

1969 


1973 


PerctnJ 
Rate of 
Change 


Undar$3,O0Qi 


164 


12.7 






223 


1S.0 


-20.0 




aw 


23.7 






at n 


MM 






45.3 


36.3 


-ws 


$10,000 and Over 


58.S 


53.7 




Tmml 




36.2 


-13.S 


MtdiiF^' incomes of 
families with 
dependent Enrolled 


$13,630 


$14,S79 


+ 7,6 


Median incomes of 
all famines with 
idtpendeots 


S11,27? 


$11,898 


+ 5,S 


Constf .^t dollar gap 


$ 2,3i6 


S 2,781 


+ 17,5 



Calculating based on U.S, Bmmu of the Census, ''Characteristles of Amtfican 
Yam: 1974^ (US, QoverrtTOnt Printing Office Washington, D.C., tSTS), Current 
Population Beporti Series P-^, No. 51. 
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See footnote 13. 
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K Schiller, "Coliege Education Seen Neeessary, But Parenti Wince at High 
CobV Citicorp Survey, First National City Bank of Hew York, June, 1975. 
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David Goldberg and Albert Anderson, "Proieetions of Population and College 
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^ «M U. S. Department of Labon Bureau of Labor atatlstics, "Employment of High 
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^'Real Earnmgs of Full Timt Workers Were Unchanged In Year, Study Finds;' Wall 
Street Joumaf September 12, 1975. 'The average weakly aarnings this year for 
all workars were the same as m 1967 In raai terms," according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statisttos. 


^ ^ a Kent Hafstaad, Mg/^er Eduaation Prices and Price Indexes Department 
1 Im of Health, Educaitioin and Welfare, 1 976. 
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